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April 

The  roofs  are  shining  from  the  rain 
The  sparrows  twitter  as  thev  fly, 
And  with  a  windy  April  grace 
The  little  clouds  go  by. 

Yet  the  back-yards  are  bare  and  brown 
With  only  one  unchanging  tree. 
I  could  not  be  so  sure  of  spring 
Save  that  it  sings  in  me. 

— Sara  Teasdale 
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Orienfation  and  Mobility 
for  Blind  Children 

By  Robert  H.  Whitstock 


There  are  no  simple  solutions  to 
the  problems  of  orientation  and  mo- 
bility for  blind  children.  Chil- 
dren, whether  blind  or  sighted,  are 
individuals,  and  efforts  to  guide  their 
behavioral  development  should  be 
tailored  to  fit  their  individual  needs, 
capacities,  interests,  and  circumstances. 
As  a  consequence,  imagination,  a  con- 
structive attitude  toward  blindness, 
and  an  understanding  of  human  be- 
havior are  of  more  value  to  a  teacher 
than  a  manual  of  procedures  on  mobi- 
lity technique.  Because  orientation  and 
mobility  considerations  reach  to  the 
core  of  human  personality  and  develop- 
ment, school  and  home  must  coordinate 
their  efforts  in  order  to  achieve  maxi- 
mum results.  Such  efforts  should  be 
directed  toward  engendering  within  the 
individual  the  motivation  to  participate 
in  purposeful  activity.  At  the  same 
time,  the  child  should  be  encouraged 
to  develop  an  accumulation  of  skills  ap- 
propriate to  his  progressive  interaction 
with  his  widening  physical  and  social 
environment. 

The  ideal  situation  is  to  create  a 
social-cultural  climate  in  which  the  in- 
dividual will  react  as  a  whole  person, 
and  thus  develop  within  himself  maxi- 
mum use  of  his  inherent  potentialities. 
To  strive  effectively  toward  such  a 
result  would  require  the  joint  effort 


and  cooperation  of  all  those  who  come 
in  contact  with  the  maturing  child.  At- 
titudes cannot  be  formally  taught,  but 
their  influence  upon  the  self-image  of 
a  child  is  enormous.  Consequently, 
parents  and  teachers  alike  should  be 
guided  in  understanding  themselves 
and  their  attitudes  toward  a  blind  child. 
This  can  be  facilitated  through  counsel- 
ing, group  discussion,  and  a  familiarity 
with  the  formalized  information  avail- 
able on  blindness  and  its  implications. 

For  the  purposes  of  subsequent  dis- 
cussion, a  distinction — artificial  though 
it  is — will  be  drawn  between  orientation 
and  mobility.  By  orientation  I  mean  an 
effective  awareness  of  and  interaction 
by  an  individual  with  his  physical, 
cultural  and  social  environment.  By 
mobility  I  mean  the  possession  or  use 
by  an  individual  of  formalized  skills  for 
his  independent  negotiation  of  the 
physical  environment. 

Orientation  by  the  above  definition 
begins  with  infancy.  It  begins  with  the 
vague,  generalized  gestures  of  a  new- 
born and  in  the  infant's  response  to  the 
love  and  encouragement  of  those 
around  him.  Through  processes  of 
socialization  and  maturation,  the  infant 
slowly  develops  into  a  distinct  human 
entity  within  the  social  fabric  of  the 
family.  The  child's  behavior  and  self- 
image  reflect  in  large  measure  the  influ- 
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ences  brought  to  bear  by  those  with 
whom  he  comes  in  contact.  Rejection 
or  overprotection  can  retard,  smother, 
or  distort  aspects  of  behavioral  develop- 
ment to  so  great  an  extent  that  their 
effects  may  never  be  wholly  erased.  At 
all  levels  of  a  child's  development  he 
needs  opportunity  to  learn,  to  explore, 
and  to  experience.  Also  important  in 
the  process  of  behavioral  development 
is  the  impact  of  acceptance,  encourage- 
ment to  activity,  and  realistic  thinking 
by  the  family. 

It  should  be  apparent  from  the  fore- 
going that  the  same  principles  and  pro- 
cedures which  orient  sighted  children 
to  their  surroundings  apply  equally  to 
the  orientation  of  blind  children.  A 
child,  in  order  to  maximize  his  aware- 
ness of  and  participation  in  his  social 
and  physical  environment,  must  be 
given  as  many  meaningful  experiences 
as  possible.  He  should  go  to  the  zoo, 
the  park,  the  museum,  for  example, 
and  should  be  encouraged  to  interact 
with  other  children.  A  blind  child 
should  be  given  family  and  school 
responsibilities  commensurate  with  his 
capacity  and  development.  His  interest 
in  hobbies  should  be  fostered,  and  he 
should  be  encouraged  to  participate  in 
sports  so  that  coordination  and  balance 
will  be  improved.  Bumps  and  bruises 
are  the  fare  of  all  active  children,  and 
certainly  teach  self-reliance  and  real- 
ism, while  over-protection  encourages 
dependence  and  unreasonable  fear. 

Teachers  and  parents  should  act 
jointly  to  instill  in  a  child  self-confi- 
dence, self-respect  and  an  independent 
spirit.  Bad  posture  and  "blindisms," 
such  as  rocking  back  and  forth  while 
sitting  or  standing,  set  a  blind  child 
apart  as  ''different"  and  should  be  dis- 
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couraged.  How  to  correct  them  will 
depend  upon  the  make-up  of  the  in- 
dividual child.  Blind  children  should 
be  given  as  much  freedom  as  possible 
and  as  much  contact  with  sighted  per- 
sons, both  children  and  adults,  as  cir- 
cumstances will  permit,  through  games, 
parties,  clubs  and  the  like.  From  these 
experiences  and  from  this  interaction, 
the  blind  child  will  develop  a  more 
realistic  appraisal  of  himself  and  his 
role,  for  he  will  become  increasingly 
aware  of  his  strengths  and  weaknesses. 

When  a  blind  child  enrolls  in  a  class 
he  should  be  shown  the  location  of  his 
seat,  and  should  be  encouraged  to  find 
it  himself  subsequently.  He  should  be 
directed  to  locations — rather  than  led 
to  them — where  such  a  procedure  is 
feasible.  If  specific  circumstances  make 
it  mandatory  for  a  child  to  be  led  by 
someone  else,  he  should  hold  his 
guide's  elbow  lightly,  using  the  contact 
for  guidance  only,  not  for  support. 
Also,  the  child  should  be  encouraged  to 
familiarize  himself  with  the  physical 
layout  and  structure  of  his  surround- 
ings. For  example,  he  should  be  per- 
mitted to  study  the  outlines  of  a  truck, 
rather  than  have  it  described  to  him,  so 
that  he  will  have  a  clear  mental  picture 
of  the  dimensions  and  appearance  of 
a  truck. 

A  fundamental  principle  in  the  ori- 
entation guidance  of  a  blind  child  is  to 
teach  him  to  act  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
maximize  his  social  acceptability  by 
others.  Thus,  he  should  be  taught  to 
use  such  everyday  phrases  as  "did  you 
watch  television?"  He  should  be  taught 
to  turn  toward  the  person  to  whom  he 
is  speaking,  not  with  the  idea  of  teach- 
ing him  to  try  to  pretend  he  is  not 
blind,  but  so  that  he  will  not  deviate 
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from  accepted  patterns  of  communi- 
cation among  people.  When  in  a 
darkened  room,  he  should  turn  on  the 
light  so  as  not  to  startle  others  who 
might  enter  the  room.  Neatness  in  ap- 
pearance and  proper  table  etiquette 
should  be  expected  and  required  of  a 
blind  child,  for  there  is  no  reason  why, 
with  proper  instruction,  he  cannot 
master  both. 
Non-visual  Cues 

There  are  an  infinite  number  of 
non-visual  contacts  a  blind  person  has 
with  his  environment  which  furnish 
valuable  information  about  the  nature 
of  his  surroundings.  These  cues,  or 
contacts,  are  utilized  by  the  blind  per- 
son to  a  highly  differentiated  extent.  If 
properly  utilized,  they  provide  a  wealth 
of  meaningful  experience,  and  facili- 
tate an  individual's  ability  to  move 
about  with  freedom  and  confidence.  A 
teacher  can  acquire  an  awareness  of 
these  cues  through  imagination  and  ob- 
servation. If  this  is  done,  the  teacher 
will  then  be  able  to  assist  a  blind  child 
to  become  more  "cue-conscious."  Of 
course,  a  blind  person  does  not  have  a 
"sixth  sense,"  but  he  can  develop  his 
remaining  senses  to  a  high  degree  in 
order  to  compensate  for  his  visual  im- 
pairment. The  following  are  a  few  non- 
visual  cues  which  can  provide  a  person 
with  helpful  information.  They  are 
illustrative  only. 

1.  A  bakery  has  a  characteristic  odor 
which  serves  to  locate  it  as  a  landmark, 
or  informs  the  blind  person  of  its  pur- 
pose. 

2.  A  trolley  has  a  sound  all  its  own. 
This  sound  identifies  the  street  as  a 
major  throughfare,  or  points  out  the 
location  of  a  possible  means  of  trans- 
portation. 
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3.  The  heat  of  the  sun  can  tell  a 
blind  person  whether  the  day  is  clear, 
and  locate  direction,  such  as  east  or 
west. 

4.  The  wind  can  give  a  great  deal  of 
information:  it  rustles  through  leaves, 
and  sighs  through  pine  branches.  If 
constant,  it  can  give  a  method  of  check- 
ing one's  direction.  If  a  person  steps 
past  the  protection  of  a  building,  its 
unchecked  gust  identifies  an  open 
space  adjacent  to  him. 

5.  A  driveway  can  act  as  a  landmark 
and  can  be  distinguished  as  a  break  in 
the  sidewalk,  or  a  gravel  strip  through 
concrete. 

6.  Echoes  and  sound  reverberations 
tell  a  discriminating  ear  much  about  the 
nature  of  the  surroundings;  for  ex- 
ample, it  is  generally  possible  to  tell 
whether  a  room  is  large  or  small,  by 
sound. 

7.  There  is  a  difference  in  resiliency 
and  sound  in  walking  on  different  sur- 
faces, such  as  on  a  rug,  grass,  concrete 
or  wooden  floors. 

8.  There  is  a  change  in  sound  when 
you  walk  down  a  corridor  and  pass  an 
open  door. 

9.  The  movement  of  traffic  indicates 
through  sound  whether  or  not  the  light 
is  in  your  favor. 

10.  Traffic  lights  often  click  or  buzz 
so  ftly  just  before  changing. 

1 1 .  Plastic,  wood  and  metal  have  dif- 
ferent textures  to  the  touch  and  make 
different  sounds. 

12.  Sounds  coming  from  outside 
through  an  open  window  point  out  the 
location  of  the  window,  as  well  as  in- 
dicating to  the  blind  person  that  the 
window  is  open. 

13.  Tree  trunks,  poles  or  other  large 

(Continued  on  Page  5) 
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Dear  Parents: 

Combined  Baccalaureate  and  Com- 
mencement services  will  be  held  on 
Friday  evening,  May  27,  at  8:00. 

Parents  and  friends  are  cordially  in- 
vited to  attend  these  exercises.  Those 
parents  coming  to  the  program  may 
take  their  children  home  afterwards. 
The  other  children  will  be  sent  home 
by  train  or  bus  Friday  night  or  Sat- 
urday, May  28.  \ 

We  shall  appreciate  hearing  from 
parents  by  May  10  whether  you  will 
come  for  your  child  or  if  you  are  send- 
ing a  ticket  or  money.  Children  going 
home  the  Culbertson  way  will  leave  on 
the  10:05  train  Friday  night.  Those 
bound  for  Billings  will  leave  on  the 
6:30  bus  Saturday  morning,  May  28. 
Children  going  through  Helena  will 
leave  on  the  9:35  bus  Saturday  morn- 
ing. 

Please  have  the  dentist  take  care 
of  your  child's  teeth  this  summer. 

The  fall  term  of  school  will  open 
Wednesday,  September  7. 

Following  is  the  remaining  activity 
schedule  for  the  school  year: 
Aptil: 

25,  Monday,  Stanford  Achieve- 
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ment  Tests  (3  days) 

May 

May  6,  Friday,  Spring  Musical 
10,  Tuesday,  Arbor  Day 
13,  Friday,  Boys'  Camping  Trip 
18,  Wednesday,  Style  Show 
20,  Friday,  Girls'  Camping  Trip 

22,  Sunday,  Civitan  Picnic 

23,  Monday,  Final  Examinations 
(3  days) 

27,  Friday,  Baccalaureate-Com- 
mencement Exercises  -  Children 
leave  Friday  night  and  Saturday 
for  summer  vacation 
September 

September  7,  Wednesday 
School  Opens 


Shep 

The  April  issue  of  Farm  Journal 
has  a  story  on  ''Shep"  by  Mr.  Paul 
Friggens  on  page  42. 

The  Readers'  Digest  for  April  carries 
a  condensation  of  this  article  on  page 
73.  This  should  be  of  interest  to  our 
readers. 

— G.  I.  Harris 
"Happy  Atmosphere" 

Dear  Mr.  McDowell, 

Thank  you  so  much  for  your  kind- 
ness in  escorting  us  through  the  School 
for  the  Deaf  and  Blind.  We  found  the 
tour  extremely  interesting  and  highly 
enjoyable,  and  we  are  very  grateful  to 
you  for  giving  us  the  opportunity  to 
observe  the  teaching  methods  which 
you  use. 

Until  visiting  the  School,  I'm  sure 
none  of  us  realized  the  difficulties 
encountered  in  training  the  handi- 
capped, and  we  were  quite  amazed  at 
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problem.  John's  face  was  not  visible  at 
first  glance.  All  that  could  be  seen  was 
the  top  of  his  head.  His  chin  rested  on 
his  chest. 

Immediately  the  thought  came  that 
the  least  one  can  do  in  this  situation 
was  to  start  the  child  thinking  in  terms 
of  raising  his  head.  That  was  easier  said 
than  done,  since  this  was  a  deep-seated 
problem  with  the  child.  In  fact,  it  was 
the  concern  of  the  parents,  too.  To 
such  an  extent  was  it  a  concern  that 
they  had  consulted  a  physician  to  ask 
if  a  brace  could  be  used  to  solve  the 
problem.  Although  the  doctor  agreed 
to  do  so,  the  parents  were  not  thor- 
oughly convinced  that  psychologically, 
this  would  be  the  best  approach.  Their 
next  thought  was  to  discuss  the  matter 
with  Dr.  Berthold  Lowenfeld,  Super- 
intendent of  the  California  School  for 
the  Blind.  In  Dr.  Lowenfeld's  opinion 
the  idea  of  the  brace  was  not  best  for 
the  child.  All  this  background  informa- 
tion was  mentioned  to  the  instructor  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year. 

Making  a  blind  child  realize  that  his 
appearance  is  not  acceptable  is  difficult, 
since  he  cannot  prove  for  himself  that 
you  are  either  right  or  wrong.  No 
mirror  will  tell  him  or  convince  him. 
Telling  a  nine-year-old  that  in  ten  years, 
if  he  keeps  up  this  practice,  his  posture 
will  be  so  undesirable  that  no  girl  or 
employer  would  be  favorably  im- 
pressed, is  also  a  problem.  In  other 
words,  verbal  appeal,  although  im- 
portant, is  not  always  very  effective 

Making  a  game  of  this  matter  of 
posture  is  one  means  of  accomplish- 
ment. The  old  game  of  balancing  a 
book  on  one's  head  will  work.  In  this 


case  an  abalone  shell  was  used  because 
it  is  somewhat  curved  and  fits  like  a 
cap.  The  trick  was  to  keep  the  shell  on, 
first  for  short  periods  of  time  and 
gradually  increasing  the  wearing  time. 
Praising  the  child  for  balancing  the 
shell  played  an  important  part. 

The  possibility  of  the  child's  eyes 
tearing  because  they  are  now  coming 
into  constant  contact  with  the  light, 
the  grimaces  he  may  make  in  his  efforts 
to  keep  his  head  up,  the  sneezing  that 
may  occur  as  a  result  of  the  eyes  tear- 
ing, should  not  bother  the  instructor. 
All  these  will  pass  on  as  a  child  be- 
comes accustomed  to  his  new  way  of 
walking  and  sitting. 

Results  come  slowly.  First  the  fore- 
head becomes  sunburned  and  later  the 
nose  shows  signs  of  exposure  to  the 
sun.  When  at  the  end  of  the  year,  one 
finds  that  without  the  shell  the  child  is 
holding  up  his  head  as  high  as  he  was 
with  the  shell,  one  realizes  that  his  ef- 
forts are  worthwhile. 

There  are  many  ways  to  reach  the 
same  goal.  One  of  the  greatest  satis- 
factions that  comes  to  a  teacher  is  the 
feeling  of  being  able  to  discover  and 
successfully  carry  out  a  program  of 
improvement.  It  surely  helps  to  work 
in  a  situation  where  a  teacher  is  free 
to  use  his  ingenuity  to  accomplish  his 
goal 

— Mrs.  Josephine  Buell 

California  School  for  the  Blind 

Reprinted  from  The  International 
Journal  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind, 

Inc. 
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Intermediate  News 

The  fourth  graders  are  learning  about 
glaciers,  plants,  animals,  land  forms,  sea- 
sons, planets  and  other  things  from  the 
talking  book,  "The  World  We  Live  In." 
In  their  geography  book  they  are  study- 
ing about  the  Amazon  Valley  in  South 
America.  The  third  grade  has  finished  the 
study  of  Bunga  who  lived  in  the  jungles  of 
Malaya.  Now  they  are  learning  about  Net- 
sook  and  Klaya  who  live  on  Baffin  Island 
in  the  Far  North. 

The  boys  and  girls  are  busy  making 
calendars  of  each  month.  They  also  make 
Braille  calendars.  Incidentally,  they  are 
learning  much  arithmetic  such  as  days  of 
the  week,  months  of  the  year,  how  many 
days  in  a  month,  all  the  holidays,  etc. 

On  our  bulletin  board  you  will  see 
bunny  egg  faces  all  decked  out  in  their 
finest  Easter  hats. 

We  know  Easter  is  just  around  the 
corner  because  everyday  we  hear  "Hooray! 
It  is  soon  Easter  vacation  and  I  am  going 
home!" 

The  children  find  it  very  interesting  to 
make  up  plays,  script  and  all,  to  dramatize 
some  of  their  reading  stories.  One  boy 
said  he  thought  he  would  like  to  become  a 
script  writer  for  T.V.  when  he  grows  up. 

Geometric  figures  have  inspired  the 
fourth  graders  to  make  drawings  in 
arithmetic  class.  They  are  also  doing  very 
well  in  fraction,  learning  such  terms  as, 
numerator,  denominator,  mixed  number 
and  whole  number.  The  third  graders  find 
multiplying  and  dividing  is  quite  easy. 

— Mrs.  Aamoth's  Room 

News 

March  31st  was  B  Day.  Everyone  could 
ride  the  buses  free.  Our  class  along  with 
Mrs.  Richter's,  went  downtown  on  the  bus. 


While  we  were  waiting  to  get  on  the  bus, 
a  cute  little  black  puppy  came  and  played 
with  us.  When  we  got  on  the  bus  he  did 
too.  We  had  to  put  him  off  twice  before 
he  stayed  off.  We  got  off  the  bus  down- 
town and  went  shopping.  First  we  rode  the 
escalators.  Then  we  went  to  a  dime  store 
and  looked  at  all  the  Easter  things.  We 
each  got  to  buy  a  chocolate  Easter  egg. 
Then  we  went  to  a  restaurant  and  had  a 
little  lunch.  Then  we  got  on  the  bus  and 
had  a  very  long  ride  back  to  school.  We 
all  had  lots  of  fun. 

A  lady  visited  our  class  and  took  some 
pictures  of  us.  The  pictures  will  be  in  the 
paper  soon. 

Linda  is  back  after  being  home  for  a 
week  with  chickenpox.  Jimmy  Murphy 
visited  us  today. 

— Miss  Kennedy's  Class 

News 

Our  pupils  are  eagerly  looking  forward 
to  a  few  days  of  vacation  at  Easter  time. 
How  much  fun  it  is  to  mother,  father  and 
the  brothers  and  sisters. 

We  are  planning  an  Easter  bulletin 
board.  The  children  will  have  a  share  in 
it,  painting,  eggs,  tulips  and  decorating  it. 

Joey  Toohey  brought  a  treat  for  the 
children  the  other  day.* 

Jimmy  Asher  had  a  birthday  on  Mon- 
day, March  28.  We  had  a  party  in  our 
room.  The  next  day  the  boys  were  invited 
to  a  party  for  Jimmy  Aldrich's  birthday. 

The  second  grade  made  a  picture  poster 
of  a  rabbit.  We  have  several  more  pictures 
to  make. 

The  story  of  Danny  Coon  is  very  in- 
teresing  and  the  children  are  very  anxious 
for  the  next  chapter. 

On  Thursday,  Miss  Kennedy  and  Mrs. 
Richter's  room  went  on  a  field  trip,  riding 
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on  the  buses  the  day  they  officially  began 
trips.  They  greatly  enjoyed  the  outing  and 
treat. 

— Mrs.  Richter's  Room 


What  Is  An  American? 

(Last  month  we  printed  two  essays  on 
"Americanism"  which  were  entered  in  a 
contest  by  Sandra  Poison  and  Dorothy 
Dunn.  The  following  essay  by  Janet  Kes- 
sner  was  also  entered  in  the  competition.) 

I  have  been  asked,  What  is  an  Ameri- 
can? To  begin  my  essay  on  the  subject  I 
have  decided  to  take  you  back  to  the 
founders  of  America. 

Many  of  these  people  came  to  the  New 
World  because  of  the  freedoms  denied 
them  in  their  homelands.  They  felt  that 
in  a  new  land  far  away  from  the  controls 
and  influences  of  their  native  countries, 
they  could  estalish  these  freedom  for 
themselves. 

For  example,  in  1620  the  Pilgrims  were 
successful  in  establishing  a  colony  at  Ply- 
mouth. They  had  turned  to  the  New 
World  which  offered  them  a  chance  to 
enjoy  religious  freedom,  to  bring  up  their 
children  under  the  influence  of  English 
customs  and  to  make  a  better  living  for 
their  families.  They  were  the  first  to  draw 
up  a  plan  of  government  and  they  signed 
an  agreement  to  enact  and  obey  "just  and 
egual  laws".  This  act  showed  much  self 
determination  in  government.  The 
church  was  established  and  they  were 
was  established  and  they  were  ready  to 
fact  the  many  difficulties  with  splendid 
courage   and  industry. 

It  is  hard  for  us  to  imagine  a  time 
when  people  were  punished  for  attending 
one  church  or  for  attending  another. 
Some  of  the  colonial  leaders  believed  that 
all  Christians  could  live  as  neighbors  in 
peace  and  harmony. 

In  England  there  lived  a  lawyer  named 
Blackstone,  who  was  an  authority  on  law 
so  the  colonists  used  what  they  considered 
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the  best  of  his  procedures  to  plan  their 
laws. 

Laws  had  to  be  changed  or  discarded 
from  time  to  time  because  of  changing 
conditions  and  all  through  the  years  this 
procedure  has  continued. 

As  schools  developed,  better  programs 
developed.  The  teacher  qualifications  im- 
proved and  young  Americans  were  of- 
fered better  education.  Many  aspects  for 
betterment  were  added  to  the  programs 
such  as  social,  moral,  physical  and  reli- 
gious training.  Out  of  all  this  progress,  has 
come  a  better  understanding  as  to  what 
makes  a  real  American.  It  has  been  stated 
that  America  can  be  likened  to  a  puzzle 
when  each  person  is  a  part  of  that  puzzle 
and  when  each  piece  is  placed  in  its  proper 
position  it  becomes  a  well  balanced,  clear 
picture.  We  may  say  this  is  true  of  the 
youth  of  today. 

With  well  established  methods  we  are 
developing  characteristics  that  promote 
good  Americanism.  That  we  have  suc- 
ceeded in  making  real  Americans  of  mil- 
lions of  our  youth  shows  a  picture  of  com- 
posite Americans  energies  in  friendly  de- 
tail. There  is  his  energy,  his  love  for  fun, 
his  high  idealism,  his  delight  in  the  out-of- 
doors,  his  sense  of  fair  play,  his  liking 
for  people  and  his  forthright  nature. 
These  are  rue  American  traits  and  no- 
where are  they  more  truly  mirrored  than 
in  the  American  of  today. 

— Janet  Kessner 


Never  leave  that  until  tomorrow  which 
you  can  do  today. 

— Franklin. 
Poor  Richard's  Almanac 
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Department  For  the  Deaf 


Class  I 

A  little  boy  came  to  our  class  one  after- 
noon. He  was  five  years  old.  He  could  not 
hear.  His  name  was  Douglas  Catron.  He 
played  wih  us.  We  had  fun. 

Barbara  Duncan  had  chicken-pox.  She 
did  not  come  to  school  for  one  week.  We 
missed  her.  We  were  sorry. 

This  month  is  March.  We  cut  out  many 
pipes,  shamrocks,  pigs  and  hats.  We  put 
them  on  the  wall.  We  put  boys,  girls  and 
kites  on  the  wall,  too.  We  like  to  look  at 
them. 

Douglas  Westphal  was  happy  to  get  a 
letter  from  his  family.  His  mother  told 
him  that  his  pigeon  sleeps  in  the  barn  with 
his  new  friend  and  that  the  chickens  lay 
many  eggs  now. 

Kathy  Butts  likes  to  write  cards  to  her 
family.  She  likes  to  talk  on  the  telephone 
to  them,  too. 

Mr.  Lyon  cut  Larry  Smolik's,  Jim  Al- 
len's, Douglas  Westphal's  and  Billy  Dess' 
hair  one  morning.  It  is  short.  They  like  it. 

March  21  was  Douglas  Westphal's  birth- 
day. He  was  eight.  He  had  a  party  for 
his  class.  He  had  a  pretty  cake.  The  chil- 
dren cut  out  flowers  and  decorated  the 
table.  It  was  pretty.  They  played  games. 
They  had  cake,  ice-cream,  punch  and 
candy  for  refreshments.  They  had  a  good 
time  at  the  party. 

Kathy  Butts  gets  many  boxes,  letters 
and  cards.  She  treats  the  children  in  her 
class.  She  is  kind. 

A  woman  gave  us  some  flowers.  We 
planted  them.  They  are  growing.  We  like 
to  watch  them. 

We  went  for  a  walk  one  day.  We  saw 
three  dogs.  We  saw  many  brown  birds. 
They  flew  up  in  a  tree.  We  like  to  walk. 
Class  II 

Nancy  Burns  likes  to  get  letters  from 
home.  All  the  second  grade  children  like 
to  read  Nancy's  letters,  too.  One  day 


Grandpa  and  Grandma  Donald  sent 
Nancy  some  books.  We  read  the  books. 
We  read  the  books  in  school. 

Kathy  Muzzana  has  the  chicken  pox. 
She  is  at  home.  We  miss  Kathy  at  school. 
We  hope  she  comes  to  school  soon. 

Some  of  the  children  in  our  class  have 
had  the  chicken  pox.  Nancy  Burns,  Stewart 
Rismon,  Kathy  Muzzana  and  I  had  it. 

I  stayed  at  home  while  I  had  the  chicken 
pox.  I  was  not  sick.  I  read  books,  watched 
T.V.  and  played  with  my  puppy. 

— Stephen  Schrupp 

We  have  some  paper  clocks.  We  can 
move  the  hands  on  them.  We  are  learning 
to  tell  time  with  our  clocks.  We  are  making 
some  paper  spring  flowers.  They  look 
pretty  in  our  window  box. 

The  boys  and  girls  at  school  are  rid- 
ing the  bicycles,  now.  It  is  warm  and  we 
like  to  ride  the  bikes. 

— Idella  Privratsky 

Mother  and  Ronald  came  to  school  Fri- 
day, March  11.  Mother  gave  us  some 
candy  rabbits.  I  stayed  at  the  motel  with 
Mother.  We  went  to  Sunday  school.  After 
Sunday  school.  Mother  and  Ronald  went 
home.  I  am  happy  they  came  to  school. 

— Stewart  Rismon 
A  Trip  to  the  Store 

We  went  to  the  store.  We  went  to 
Super-Save  with  Mrs.  Meier.  We  saw 
vegetables,  meat,  fish  and  milk.  We 
looked  at  the  toys,  too.  We  saw  a  cute, 
white  dog.  There  were  many  Easter  rabbits 
and  baskets  at  the  store.  We  had  ice  cream 
and  candy.  We  liked  our  trip  to  the  store. 

— Pat  Dawkins 

The  Farm 

Mother  and  Ronald  gave  Stewart  a 
paper  farm  set.  We  made  his  farm  in 
school.  He  has  a  house  and  a  barn.  We 
made  a  bench,  a  chair  and  a  rocking  chair. 
There  is  a  goat,  a  goose,  some  sheep  and 
chickens,  and  a  dog  and  cat.  The  dog  has 
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about  our  trip.  We  left  by  train  from 
Havre.  On  the  way,  we  stopped  in  vSt. 
Paul,  Minnesota.  I  noticed  that  it  was  such 
a  big  city.  I  was  excited  because  I  had 
never  gone  east  before  but  I  had  gone  west 
many  times.  When  the  train  left  St.  Paul 
for  the  east,  we  saw  many  trees  and  mnnv 
lakes.  We  crossed  many  of  the  lakes  and 
I  spent  most  of  my  time  in  the  train  dome 
looking  around  to  see  if  anything  was  new 
to  me.  Yes,  there  were  many  new  things 
that  I  had  never  seen  before. 

When  we  arrived  in  Chicago  we  spent 
one  hour  in  the  station  and  ate  our  break- 
fast there.  One  thing  was  new  to  me  in 
Chicago  was  that  it  was  such  a  large  city 
and  had  the  largest  depot  I  ever  saw.  We 
changed  to  another  train  in  Chicago  and 
I  was  disappointed  because  they  had  no 
dome.  When  we  arrived  in  Pittsburgh,  I 
saw  many  tall  buildings,  many  tugboats 
and  a  steel  factory.  That  was  the  largest 
building  I  had  ever  seen.  When  the  train 
left,  I  went  back  to  bed  because  we  passed 
through  Pittsburgh  at  midnight.  In  the 
morning  we  went  through  Philadephia.  I 
think  it  is  as  big  as  Pittsburgh.  When  the 
train  left  Philadephia  I  was  excited  because 
I  knew  that  Philadephia  was  near  Wash- 
ington D.  C. 

We  arrived  in  Baltimore  and  I  saw 
many  buildings.  When  the  train  left  I 
still  saw  many  more  buildings.  I  found 
out  that  they  were  homes  that  were  built 
in  an  area  over  30  miles  long. 

We  finally  arrived  in  Washingon,  D.  C. 
When  we  entered  the  depot,  we  waited 
for  Bobby  but  he  never  did  appear  so  we 
caught  a  taxi  to  Gallaudet  College.  I  had 
imagined  that  Gallaudet  College  was  twice 
as  large  as  our  school  but  I  soon  found 
out  it  was  five  times  larger  than  our 
school.  We  still  couldn't  find  Bobby  so  we 
went  to  a  cafe  and  ate.  When  we  arrived 
back  at  the  college,  we  met  Bobby  there 
and  he  showed  us  around  the  campus. 
In  the  afternoon  we  left  Gallaudet  and 
went  to  our  friend's  home.  They  had 
invited  us  to  stay  there  for  one  week.  We 
searched  for  their  home  and  at  last  we 
found  it.  I  watched  their  T.V.  and 
found  that  it  had  seven  channels.  I  had 


never  seen  that  many  channels  before. 

We  went  to  the  Lincoln  Memorial.  It 
has  a  large  marble  statue  of  Lincoln.  Thcy. 
had  a  small  store  there  that  sold  souve- 
nirs and  I  bought  some.  Then  we  went 
to  the  Jefferson  Memorial.  There  was  a 
bronze  statue  there  and  a  large  sign  on 
the  wall. 

The  next  day  we  were  going  to  visit  the 
Capitol  but  we  didn't  because  it  rained  so 
hard.  We  postponed  our  visit  to  another 
day  and  spent  all  day  in  our  friend's 
house.  We  visited  the  Capitol  the  next 
day  and  met  Senator  Murray,  our  senator 
from  Montana.  He  gave  us  a  pass  card 
to  visit  the  Capitol.  When  we  visited  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Capitol 
we  liked  it  very  much.  Then  we  hurried 
to  go  to  the  Washington  Monument 
because  they  closed  at  4:30. 

The  next  day  we  went  to  Bobby's 
graduations  exercises.  It  was  a  big  gra- 
duation. They  had  about  75  graduates. 
We  left  Washington.  D.  C.  the  next  day. 
I  surely  hated  to  leave. 

When  we  arrived  in  Chicago  we  had  to 
stay  there  for  7  hours  so  we  took  a  bus 
for  a  sight  seeing  tour  around  Chicago. 
Then  we  left  Chicago,  arrived  in  Havre, 
got  our  car  and  drove  to  our  farm.  I  really 
enjoyed  my  wonderful  trip. 

— Davy  Herbold 
Great  Falls'  Diamond  Jubilee 

Great  Falls  had  a  birthday  last  year  and 
they  called  it  the  "Diamond  Jubilee"  be- 
cause it  was  75  years  old.  Great  Falls  began 
to  be  a  city  in  1884. 

Last  summer  the  celebration  began  in 
July  or  in  August.  All  the  men  had  to 
wear  beards  or  mustaches.  They  were 
called  the  "Brothers  of  the  Brush." 

There  was  a  pageant  about  the  found- 
ing of  Great  Falls  that  my  family  and  I 
went  to  see.  The  pageant  showed  how 
Great  Falls  began  and  how  Lewis  and 
Clark  explored  and  followed  the  Missouri 
River.  They  decided  to  call  Great  Falls 
"Great  Falls"  because  there  were  many 
falls  on  the  Missouri  River.  They  showed 
how  2  persons  got  married.  The  preacher 
asked  the  groom,  "Do  you  take  this 
woman  to  be  your  wife?"  He  answered 
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"M  -  I  guess  so."  When  he  preacher  got 
angry  with  the  groom  he  said,  "  Yeah, 
Y  -  Yes,"  through  quivering  Hps. 

In  September,  the  women  were  tired  of 
seeing  the  men's  beards  so  the  city  let 
them  shave  them  off,  but  some  of  the  men 
still  wanted  to  wear  theirs.  My  dad  hated 
to  have  one.  When  I  went  downtown  dur- 
ing the  summer  I  hardly  ever  saw  a  man 
without  a  beard.  I  think  I  was  lucky  not  to 
be  a  man  because  I  don't  know  if  I  would 
like  to  have  a  beard  or  not.  If  I  didn't  like 
it  and  shaved  it  off  I  would  have  to  get 
out  of  this  town  and  go  to  another  town. 
I  would  go  to  Lincoln  to  my  grandma's 
cabin.  Then  my  grandpa  would  want  me 
to  live  there  until  the  celebration  was 
over.  I  am  lucky  that  I  don't  grow  a  beard 
because  it  might  tickle  my  skin.  My  ques- 
tion is  "Why  don't  girls  grow  beards?" 

— Mike  Barker 
Life  in  Montana 

Montana  means  a  great  deal  to  me  be- 
cause of  the  hunting,  fishing,  mountains, 
rivers,  land,  forests  and  animals  here. 

The  forests  are  very  beautiful  and  smell 
so  fresh  all  the  time.  They  stay  green  the 
year  round.  The  evergreen  trees  are  really 
beautiful,  especially  when  they  are 
covered  with  snow. 

The  farmers  have  a  different  type  of 
farming  here  than  they  have  in  North 
Dakota.  They  use  strip  farming,  which 
makes  better  crops.  In  North  Dakota,  they 
don't  have  any  strip  farming  that  I  know 
of.  They  farm  an  area  one  year  and  leave 
it  the  next  year.  Strip  farmers  can  use 
more  land  and  get  a  better  crop. 

The  rivers  in  Montana  are  very  beauti- 
ful and  have  many  small  and  large  water- 
falls in  them.  I  enjoy  watching  the  rivers 
here  and  the  fishing  is  very  exciting  and 
thrilling. 

There  are  lots  of  rocky  mountains  which 
I  enjoy  climbing.  Hiking  is  very  healthful. 
The  mountains  look  very  beautiful.  Some 
of  the  mountains  are  very  rugged  and 
full  of  wild  animals. 

The  animals  who  live  in  the  mountains 
always  go  high  up  in  them  in  the  summer 
time.  In  winter  time  they  come  down  from 
the  higher  peaks  because  it  is  warmer 


lower  down  than  it  is  on  top.  It  is  very 
thrilling  to  see  the  wild  animals  in  the 
mountains  because  they  are  so  beautiful 
and  happy  in  the  mountains. 

I  have  often  dreamed  of  living  alone  in 
the  mountains  and  forests  and  becoming 
friendly  with  the  animals.  That  is  a  thrill- 
ing idea  to  me. 

I  surely  do  enjoy  life  in  Montana. 

— Gary  Sander 
My  Favorite  Sports 

Swimming,  roller  skating  and  tennis  are 
my  favorite  sports. 

Swimming  helps  us  keep  our  bodies 
trim  and  keep  our  skin  clean. 

Tennis  is  good  for  you  because  you  go 
outside.  When  you  play  tennis,  you  per- 
spire which  helps  you  reduce  your  weight. 
Tennis  is  such  an  active  sport  that  it  will 
help  you  build  up  the  muscles  in  your 
body. 

Roller  skating  is  good  for  you  and  it 
also  will  help  you  reduce  your  weight.  I 
love  to  roller  skate. 

—Sally  Wolfe 

The  Montana  Lutheran  Lay  Deaf  An- 
nual Conference  will  be  at  Trinity  Lu- 
theran Camp,  Kalispell,  Montana  on  July 
30  and  31.  This  camp  is  located  on  the 
east  shore  of  beautiful  Flathead  Lake,  2 
miles  south  of  Bigfork,  Montana.  The 
camp  will  begin  Saturday  afternoon,  July 
30  between  1  and  2  p.m.  with  registration 
at  Trinity  Lutheran  Church,  611  Third 
Ave.  E.  in  Kalispell.  At  2  p.m.  the  entire 
group  will  caravan  to  the  camp  ground. 
The  afternoon  will  be  spent  in  recreation 
and  fellowship.  After  supper  a  program 
will  be  presented,  consisting  of  a  series  of 
skits  built  around  the  theme  "Do  every- 
thing to  the  Glory  of  God."  On  Sunday 
morning  there  will  be  church  with  celebra- 
tion of  the  Lords'  Supper.  After  church 
there  will  be  a  business  meeting  until  din- 
ner time.  The  cost  of  the  camp  will  Le 
^5.00  per  person  for  adults  and  ^3.00  each 
for  children  who  come  with  their  parents. 
Bring  your  bedding.  For  advance 
reservations,  contact  Mrs.  Bob  Catron, 
Lewistown,  Montana. 
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GREAT  FALLS  AREA  .  .  . 
From  Jean  Anderson 

The  Great  Fallsites  and  out-of-towners 
attended  the  basketball  game  at  the  Deaf 
and  Blind  School  and  also  the  Dinner  and 
Dance  at  the  DeMolay  Memorial  on  Sat- 
urday March  12th.  There  were  about  110 
people  and  profits  were  for  scholarships 
for  girls  and  boys  who  going  to  Gallaudet 
College  at  Washington,  D.C. 

Rita  Wesen  from  Glasgow,  Montana 
motored  here  by  car  and  was  spending  the 
weekend  with  this  writer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ronald  Peterson  and 
Richard  McCarthy  came  all  the  way  from 
Butte,  Montana. 

Mr.  and  Mrs  Bob  Catron  and  boys  from 
Lewistown  were  visiting  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Victor  Herbold.  They  also  brought  Eddie 
Lappin  along. 

James  Junior  was  here  for  the  celebra- 
tion and  reported  he  likes  his  job  as 
presser  at  the  dry  cleaners  very  much  at 
Kaiispell. 

Mrs.  Hattie  Thompson  and  Lilly  Matt- 
son  from  Helena  motored  here  and  en- 
joyed acquainted  their  old  and  new 
friends.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Art  O'Donnell  also 
drove  in  from  Helena. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Herbold  from 
Hingham  were  staying  at  the  Fulton  Her- 
bold's  place  for  the  Alumni  Day  weeke  nd. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Selmer  Flaskerud  and 
Adolph  Renner  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert 
Christensen  drove  here  from  Havre  for 
Alumni  Day. 

Miss  Karen  Brown  spent  the  recent 
weekend  with  Ingeborg  Nerhus.  She  re- 
ported she  likes  business  college  at 
Billings  very  much. 

The  rest  of  the  out-of-towners  were 
Fred  Bass,  Three  Forks,  Mont.,  Lyle 
Olsen  and  Kenneth  Menahan,  Bozeman; 
Claude  Campbell,  Livington;  James  Camp- 
bell, Butte;  and  Oscar  Wittman,  Bridger; 
and  also  James  O'Brien,  Helena. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ronald  Lamping  traded 


their  Ford  for  a  Rambler  station  wagon 
and  took  their  son  along  to  Helena  for 
the  special  occassion  of  Ronald's  mother 
and  father's  50th  wedding  anniversary 
March  26th.  Mrs.  Lamping's  folks  were 
there  and  brought  her  anl  her  son  to  their 
home  at  Absarokee  for  a  week. 

Ingeborg  Nerhus  was  spending  a  week- 
end with  her  folks  at  Billings. 

Mrs.  Newton  Shular  was  at  Butte  and 
visited  her  folks  and  relatives  for  two 
weeks  last  February. 

Mrs.  and  Mrs.  Earl  Walker  of  Columbia 
Falls  are  looking  forward  to  have  a  second 
addition  to  their  family  in  April.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Clyde  Catron  of  Spokane,  Washing- 
ton were  overjoyed  with  coming  of  a 
baby  boy  on  March  7th.  Mrs.  Catron  was 
formerly  Charlotte  Junior.  They  have  a 
little  girl.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  LeMieux 
received  their  third  girl,  Darcee  Yvonne 
on  March  18th. 

BILLINGS  AREA  .  .  , 

From  Mrs.  Amelia  Hetland 

Au  gust  20-21  has  been  selected  for  the 
annual  outing  at  Chico  Hot  Springs  by 
the  Billings  Silent  Club.  Claude  Campbell 
will  be  in  charge  of  arrangements,  which 
will  include  a  pot  luck.  People  who  don't 
bring  anything  for  the  potluck  will  be 
charged  a  dollar.  Children  will  be  free. 

Recent  visitors  in  Billings  were  Fred 
Bass  of  Three  Forks  and  Lyle  Olsen  of 
Bozeman. 

Walter  A.  Chandler  and  Tom  Bailey 
recently  visited  at  the  John  Hetland's. 

Harold  Brandt's  brother  from  Boze- 
man recently  visited  him  for  a  week. 

Ray  Johnson  is  now  the  proud  owner  of 
a  spic  and  span  1957  Ford. 

Oscar  Wittman  plans  to  transfer  to  Iowa 
to  a  new  job  the  last  of  this  month.  Good 
luck,  Oscar,  and  come  back  to  Montana 
sometime! 

Put  a  red  circle  on  your  calendar  for 
Chico  Hot  Springs.  Meet  your  friends, 
old  and  new. 
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By  Lyle  Olsen 

#  On  March  22  hotel  rates  were  raised  slightly  —  As  it  stands,  prices 
now  average 

Single  with  bath,  ^4.00  -  5.00  Single  with  Vi  bath,  ^3.75 

Double  with  bath,  ^6.50  -  7.00  Double  with  1/2  bath,  ^4.75 

Twin  with  bath,  ^9.00 
Motels  —  For  2,  from  ^6.00  on  up    For  4,  from  ^7.00  on  up 
Some  have  cooking  accomodations 

#  Other  convention  expenses  to  bear  in  mind  are  membership  dues, 
visitors'  fees,  etc.  Picnic,  ^2.00  —  Banquet,  ^5.00. 

#  Robert  LeMieux  is  chairman  of  the  picnic  committee. 

#  Mrs.  Ruth  Temple,  a  former  professor  at  Gallaudet  College,  is  in 
charge  of  the  banquet.  Mr.  Temple  will  be  in  charge  of  the  Grand 
March  after  the  banquet. 

#  Richard  Eide  will  be  registrar. 

#  Ed  Lappin  will  be  in  charge  of  church  services. 

#  When  sending  in  reply  cards,  let  us  know  how  many  days  you  will 
be  staying  and  what  kind  of  accomodations  you  want. 

Most  of  the  good  M.A.D.  members  have  already  sent  in  their  re- 
servations. How  about  you? 

#  More  about  the  Yellowstone  National  Park  Caravan  Tour:  We  wilf 
leave  in  a  caravan  of  cars  before  9:00  A.M.  on  Sunday,  June  19, 
enroute  to  West  Yellowstone  on  U.S.  No.  91,  south  of  Bozeman.  . 
.  .  .  After  entering  the  park,  we  will  have  our  noon  meal  at  Old 
Faithful.  .  .  Then  a  tour  through  the  rest  of  the  park,  breaking 
up  in  late  afternoon  with  each  car  leaving  by  the  entrance  most 
convenient  to  their  route  home.  .  .  Or  some  might  desire  to  remain 
in  the  park  overnight  and  get  a  fresh  start  home  the  next  morning 
— that  will  be  entirely  up  to  you. 

There  are  5  entrances  to  Yellowstone —  ( 1 )  The  North  Entrance 
at  Gardiner,  (2)  The  Northeast  Entrance  at  Silvergate-Cooke  City, 
(3)  The  East  Entrance  from  Cody,  Wyo.,  (4)  The  South  Entrance 
at  Morris-Jackson  Hole,  and  (5)  The  West  Entrance  at  West 
Yellowstone.  .  .  Those  leaving  by  the  South  Entrance  will  find 
Jackson  Hole  and  the  Grand  Tetons  exceptionally  beautiful.  .  . 
Another  truly  beautiful  drive  is  the  Northeast  Entrance  at  Cooke 
.  .  .  Many  motel  accomodations  at  both  places. 

See  you  at  the  Convention! 
June  15-16-17-18-19  Bozeman,  Montana 

For  information,  write  Lyle  Olsen,  204  So.  10th  Ave.,  Bozeman 
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STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 

Ex-Officio  Members 

Governor  J.  Hugo  Aronson,  President 
\\ov\.     Forrest     H. '   Anderson,  Attorney 

General 

Hon.  Harriet  Miller,  State  Supt.  of  Public 

Instruction 

Appointed  Members 

Mrs.  George  Chambers,  Cut  Bank 
E.  A.  Dye,  Helena 
Dr.  Earl  L.  Hall,  Great  Falls 
George  Lund,  Reserve 
Boynton  G.  Paige,  Philipsburg 
Mrs.  Frank  H.  Petro,  Miles  City 
Msgr.  Emmet  J.  Riley,  Butte 
Merritt  N.  Warden,  Kalispell 

LOCAL  EXECUTIVE  BOARD 

Mrs.  O.  B.  Kotz,  Chairman 
Arthur  S.  Jardine 
John  E.  Warner 

ADMINISTRATION 

Glenn  I.  Harris,  M.A.,  Superintendent 
Ethel  Sovereign,  Secretary-Bookkeeper 
Mary  Cramer,  J  ypist 

School  for  the  Deaf 

Mervin  Garretson,  M.A  Head  Teacher 

Jay  Barker,  B.S   Teacher 

Ruby  Eriksen    Teacher 

Carol  Garretson,  B.A   Teacher 

Flo  Ellen  Hippe,  B.A   Teacher 

Raymond  Kolander,  B.S   Teacher 

Victor  Lyon    Teacher 

Viola  McDowell,  B.S   Teacher 

June  Meier    Teacher 

Ada  Rankin,  B.A   Teacher 

Mary  Woerner-  B.A   Teacher 

School  ForThe  Blind 

Floyd  J.  McDowell,  M.E  Head  Teacher 

Lillie  Aamoth,  B.A  Teacher 


Elizabeth  V.  Cox,  B.A  Teacher 

Martin  Eriksen,  B.S  Teacher 

Mary  Louise  Kennedy,  B.A  Teacher 

Emma  C.  Koetitz,  M.A  Music  Teacher 

Iva  L.  Richter    Teacher 

Vocational  Department 

Edward  Czernicki,  B.S  Graphic  Arts 

March  Denney    Sewing 

Victor  Lyon   Woodworking 

and  Mechanical  Drawing 
Viola  McDowell,  B.S  Home  Economics 

Physical  Training 

Jay  Barker,  B.S  Basketball  Coach 

and  Director  of  Physical  Education 

Flo  Ellen  Hippe,  B.A  Primary  Gym  and 

Girls'  Physical  Education  Director 

Household  Department 

Esther  Harmison    Matron 

Care  of  Pupils 

Lester  Rozell  Head  Supervisor  of  Boys 

Jay  Barker,  B.S  Boys'  Supervisor 

Myrtle  Rozell   Boys'  Housemother 

Emily  Arnaud  Boys'  Housemother 

Mae  Smith    Boys'  Housemother 

March  Denney    Girls'  Housemother 

Maisie  Richards   Girls'  Housemother 

Lenore  Powell   .  Girls'  Housemother- 

Bertha  L.  Williams      Relief 

Vivian  Underwood  Cook 

Alan  Barker  Baker 

Florence  Lefebre  Dinin-g  IRoom  Supervisor 

Maintenance 

Lester  Rozell   Engineer  and  Caretaker 

William  E.  Crittendon  Assistant 

Newton  Shular   Maintenance 

Health  and  Medical  Department 

J.  W.  Brinkley,  M.D.,  F.A.A.P.  .  .  Physicnn 

Great  Falls  Clinic  Eye,  Ear 

Nose  and  Throc.t 

L.  W.  Crouch,  D.D.S   Dentist 

Minnie  Wallette  Resident  Nursi^ 


